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I should like to begin with a disclaimer. Lest you think that I do not like 
muscles, let me assure you that I very much do. I like everything about them: how 
they look, how they feel, how they taste, and even how they smell (with Justa 
slight tinge of locker room sweat). Like most gay boys, you could say that I have 
a perennial, if not a genetic, weakness for muscles. Yes, I even like Michelangelo 
Signorile’s muscles. They really seem quite desirable in that tight black t-shirt he 
is so often photographed in. My intention, therefore, is certainly not to bemoan 
the sight of Michelangelo’s muscles, or anyone else’s for that matter. I have not 
come to bury Michelangelo’s muscles, but to flex them......... and perhaps also 
my own in the process. I have come to ask why some of our more serious gay 
thinkers have such a hard time dealing with religion, and why they ultimately do 
us — and religion — a serious disservice because of it. I have come to inquire, in 
sum, why gay culture doesn’t take religion more seriously. Why does it so often 
feel that it has to cheapen it? 

I know this is a tough — some may even say, an irrelevant if not irreverent — 
question. It is one, however, that I think it is our responsibility to ask within the 
Academy. I pick on Michelangelo Signorile (affectionately, of course) because he 
wrote a book, Life Outside, which analyses certain aspects of gay culture from a 
decidedly negative religious paradigm. I will admit that this bothers me. Asa gay 
man, I am disturbed by the moralistic and puritanical tone of the book, and as a 
gay scholar of religion, I am more than a bit distressed by the stereotypical and 


commercial manner in which religious belief and ritual are appropriated and 


analyzed. I think this denies the value and inherent worth of both the gay sexual 
experience and the life of genuine religious belief. But beyond my analysis of the 
serious shortfalls of this particular book, I do want to hint at something far more 
positive about gay culture: that it can, in fact, be very much religious, and that this 
really points to something deeply significant and notable about us as individuals 
with a particular sexual proclivity. Our eroticism is our religion. 

Signorile begins his analysis of what he solemnly refers to as “the cult of 
masculinity” in the following words: “The cult of masculinity can perhaps best be 
viewed in the way its name suggests: as a religion. Looking at it in this way in 
fact allows us to have a broader understanding of its grip on our entire culture, and 
on gay men specifically.” (Life Outside, p. 31). Now I ask you: why does he 
think this is the best way to understand the discourse around masculinity in gay 
culture? Notice the use of the word “grip.” “Grip” equals “fanaticism,” which 
equals “religion,” which equals “cult.” Signorile thinks a religious paradigm is 
best because, in fact, from his sadly impoverished perspective, it always denotes 
an irrational, obsessive response on the part of humans. And I guess he assumes 
that gay men are simply more irrational and obsessive than most, especially when 
it comes to how they respond, erotically or otherwise, to other men. 

He pursues his discussion in a revealing and emotionally charged language: 
“The cult of masculinity is not organized in the way some traditional cults and 
religions may be organized — with one or two charismatic leaders or founders, a 


centralized and hierarchical structure, and a written set of doctrines — but that does 


to 


not mean it wields any less power over its followers. In postmodern capitalist 
America, with its hyper-media and ever present advertising bombardment, such 
obvious characteristics are no longer necessary to define, create, and maintain 
cults. What is necessary is a vulnerable, easily exploited audience ready to buy 
into the cult, and a broad promise — an idea that is captivating enough to sell — that 
convinces followers to give themselves over to the cult.” (Life Outside, p. 31). 
Obviously, he’s done his homework. He talks about leaders, and hierarchy, 
and doctrines from a fairly sensible perspective. We all know these are elements 
of religious institutions. But then he gets a tad hysterical. He crosses over into the 
stereotypical imagery of cultic behavior. It is a classic take on the deprivation 
theory of religion: that the real reason why people engage in such disagreeable and 
disreputable conduct is that they are vulnerable, weak, uncertain, and confused. It 
is the sort of thing we hear every time the excesses of a new religious movement 
are brought to light in the media. The worrisome thing about Signorile is that he 
applies this utterly simplistic model of religious behavior to our contemporary 
experience as gay men. He thinks our “obsession” (his word, not mine) with the 
physical perfection of the male body — with masculine energy in its multiplicity of 
forms — is simply unhealthy and destructive. It strikes me that there is something 
profoundly disdainful about this. Yes, I admit it, I do have my obsessions with the 
male body, as do several of us in this room, I am sure. What is wrong with that? 
Listening to Signorile, one would think that we simply shouldn’t. I guess this is 


probably what bothers me most about his writing: this primness which judges us 


all. Anything which smacks of excess simply seems to frighten him. What would 
the poor boy do if he were caught with his pants down? Probably blame all of us 
for teaching him unspeakable things. 

I do, however, want to be fair with Michelangelo. Life Outside is not a 
totally negative book. There are many interesting things about it. Despite the 
language, his warnings with respect to the use of recreational drugs and steroids, 
or his observations on the need to mentor our younger generation, are both quite 
important to heed. His pseudo-sociological claims with respect to the growth of 
what he refers to as “postmodern monogamy” within the gay community, or the 
supposed deurbanization and deghettoization of gay culture, while problematic, do 
warrant further investigation. Indeed, his plea to put to death the image of “the 
lonely old queen” appears quite sensible, though I doubt that the ghost of Quentin 
Crisp would agree. Old queens, whether they are lonely or not, are certainly part 
of our collective heritage. 

Let me summarize Signorile’s argument as best I can, focussing on the first 
part of his book — what he calls “Life Inside,” meaning life inside “the cult of 
masculinity.” He believes that contemporary gay culture — the culture of circuit 
parties and designer drugs, “the cult” in other words — has come about as a result 
of two related factors: first, the century-old anxiety with respect to what it means 
to be a man within American culture, particularly among the middle-classes;, and 
second, the post-Stonewall movement of commercialization of gay sexual culture. 


Both have given rise to a hyper-masculinized and hyper-sexualized gay clone, and 
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this despite the parenthetic episode that was, and still is, AIDS. Moreover, this 
culture is homogeneous: it is how we see ourselves, and how others see us. This 
“cult of masculinity” survives and propagates itself like a religion — like a cult, to 
be exact. It has its deities (the porn stars and other pumped-up icons), its temples 
(the gym), its shrines (bars and sex clubs), its sacraments and rituals (designer 
recreational drugs), and finally, and most nefariously, its very own ecclesiastical 
institution (“the evangelical church of the circuit”). This is all very negative and 
destructive, and Signorile argues that it sets impossible standards for us all. On 
this last point, I would probably agree with him, though I really don’t see it in such 
apocalyptic terms as he does. This cultic paradigm is so important to him that he 
even includes an appendix to the book entitled “Six ways to deprogram from the 
cult.” In other words, it’s Alcoholics Anonymous meets the Borg. One feels this 
sudden urge to stand up and say: “Hi. My name is Bob, and I’ma muscle-loving 
faggot.” Somehow, we inexplicably need to confess our sin. 

I jest, but not really. While we may make light of this kind of imagery (and 
I wish Signorile had, because his analysis would have been that much stronger), 
we need to understand where it comes from, and, more importantly, what some of 
its implications might be. As gay scholars, we need to remember that how we use 
language to describe ourselves helps condition the way in which the majority see 
us. Iam not calling for self-censorship, far from it; but I do think we should not 
pander to the lowest common denominator. Let me therefore highlight three areas 


of concern with Life Outside: first, the sensationalistic appropriation of a religious 


frame of reference; second, the perpetuation of hysterical forms of response to gay 
culture; and third, and most problematic, the de-emphasizing and possible denial 
of the erotic gay body. 

Several of us in this room — myself included — have used religious imagery 
and language in trying to understand and explain contemporary gay culture. This 
is, in part, one of our raison d’étre within the Academy. We do it, of course, in 
our capacity as so-called experts of religious behavior. Subtlety is the name of our 
game. Most of us, I suspect, could have taken the same material in this book and 
done a very positive and sensible analysis of it within a perfectly legitimate 
paradigm of, say, the sociology or the psychology of religion. I’ve seen it done 
here many times, and I and others have written about it. What is particularly 
bothersome about Signorile’s analysis is that it is cloaked in this formal language 
of scientific and scholarly credibility, when, in fact, it caters to some of the most 
stereotypical beliefs about what it means to be religious. In other words, religion, 
from this perspective, is always negative, and it always and everywhere makes 
mindless zombies out of us. Religion is always a cult, and it always needs to be 
resisted. There is no subtlety in this analysis. It strikes me as being catchy and 
commercial. Actually, this is surprising in such an astute writer as Signorile, who 
has written eloquently elsewhere about the MCC, for example. Religion generally 
receives a bum rap in our culture, usually because it is so often associated with 
what people are told is irrational brainwashing — cults, in other words. Why add 


needlessly and harmfully to this effect designed to instill fear and loathing? Why 


perpetuate the stereotype? In other words, why feed into this careless equation of 
religious belief with fanatic destruction of the human soul? 

If you equate religion with negative cultic behavior, then identifying the 
most visible aspects of gay culture with such behavior implies their illegitimacy. 
They become, in their essence, problematic and therefore, by definition, something 
to resolve, a problem needing a solution. Our postmodern culture has a strangely 
ambivalent attitude toward the so-called gay lifestyle. On the one hand, it views 
us in strictly commercial terms, and our tastes, whether in fashion, music or the 
arts generally, eventually become mainstream. But there is the flip side of the 
coin. We remain very much a threat in the eyes of some, and ideologues of all 
persuasions are forever decrying, in strident tones, our pernicious influence. We 
are still seen, in many quarters, as a serious cultural threat. The response to us and 
to our perceived cultural influence very often borders on the hysterical. I would 
submit that defining us, in part, as a cult feeds into this hysteria. It echoes the 
negative words so often spoken about us: that we are easily influenced, superficial, 
trendy, and unreliable; that we are not serious, hedonistic, centered on one thing 
only; and finally, and perhaps most regrettably, that we are therefore not really 
capable of serious engagement with the world at large. Now, we all know that 
Michelangelo Signorile does not think these things, and that he certainly did not 
say them in his book. But how would someone homophobic read these pages? 
Precisely and literally as Signorile intended them: that we are part ofa cult. And 


dare I say it, part of “an agenda,” a conspiracy? Not only is the analogy with a 


cult most inappropriate because it’s simply not true — even when dealing with the 
most excessive elements of the so-called circuit — but it’s also a dangerous parallel 
to draw, as well as being intellectually sloppy. It simply confirms people’s worst 
and most irrational fears. 

The one criticism of Life Outside which has received the most attention in 
the public is the fact that it is seen to be sex-negative. Now, I suspect I know what 
Signorile would say to that. He would say that he is not condemning gay sex per 
se, but rather its obsessive manifestation in one particular gay sub-culture. And he 
would, of course, be right. But here again, let’s take his argument to its logical 
conclusion. Anyone who has read the book may remember walking away from it 
with a certain measure of unease. That certainly was my experience, and it was 
only on further reflection that I was able to understand why. I was uneasy because 
the book flirted with the outright denial of our sexual nature, of our transgressive 
promiscuity. I choose my words carefully, for I see the path on which I have set 
my foot, if not both feet. I think Michelangelo Signorile ultimately denies and 
subverts the eroticized gay body. By taking us to task for our obsessive quest for, 
and fascination with, masculinity, he opts for a de-sexualized and sanitized gay 
eroticism, his so-called “postmodern monogamy.” I find that difficult to take - 
not because I am necessarily promiscuous or don’t believe in monogamy, quite the 
opposite — but rather because I believe he is ignoring and casting aside the one 
thing that makes us who and what we are: that we desire other men absolutely, 


voluptuously, and beautifully. And yes, sometimes obsessively. That our same- 


sex desire is ultimately the measure of our place in the world. And that this is a 
grand and noble thing. There, I’ve said it. We are, I firmly believe, creatures of a 
homoerotic god. How’s that for cultic behavior? 

I want to move beyond Signorile’s book to some consideration of what it 
means to be religious and gay. I stated earlier that our eroticism is our religion. 
At first glance, this may appear to be exactly what Si gnorile is saying. The one 
significant difference between us, however, quite apart from the obvious, has to do 
with how we understand religion, and the difference is a huge one. I believe that, 
in order to be genuinely religious, one must be excessive. I believe that religion is, 
at heart, all about obsession, and transgression, and subversion, and defiance, and, 
to give way to my Durkheimian side, effervescence. These are the qualities which 
make religion a good thing, which make it most genuinely human. Michelangelo 
would no doubt say that these are what make it most suspect and unreliable. It’s 
been said before, but the truly religious life is one of perpetual and life-shattering 
obsession. I would submit further that it is only in sinning to excess that we can 
obtain a glimpse of the transcendent. And for us as gay men, it is our bodies and 
our compelling need to commune with those of other men that place us on this 
exciting path of compulsive temptation. I say: “Let us indulge, let us give way to 
our fantasies, let us enter the dark arena of male desire. Let us, by all means, sin 
gloriously.” We don’t often speak of devotion in this postmodern era, as though it 
were a word not befitting our enlightened status, but that is precisely what religion 


asks us to do — to devote ourselves, to give ourselves over totally, absolutely and 
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intimately. And to thereby touch — and kiss — the ineffably holy. The measure of 
our salvation is, In some important ways, the measure of our obsessions. 

Our eroticism is therefore our religion in the sense that it is through our 
hunger for other men that we can, and should, commune with the holy. Any other 
venue is unnatural and artificial for us. I certainly do not mean to imply that we 
are uni-dimensional beings. But my own life experience is teaching me that it is 
difficult to understand the role and presence of the sacred in my life if I don’t first 
see it in homoerotic terms. This is a totally new adventure for me, though it is 
certainly not new in the devotional strategies of many thinkers and believers down 
through the centuries. Having been raised a Catholic, homoeroticism was always 
an implied discourse, something simmering beneath the surface of the rituals, the 
stories, and the beautifully kitschy visual imagery. Now, however, it seems to 
have blossomed into some rather exotic flowers. To share just one such example, 
[ have arrived at a radically different, and far more sensible, understanding of my 
lifelong interest — obsession, I might add — with male saints. They are not really 
models of sanctity for me. They are, in fact, secret lovers. Now, I can appreciate 
why St. Sebastian is such a turn-on for us. I have met my god in the recesses of 
my desires, and he always and everywhere compels me to crave other men, even 
the holiest and most inaccessible of them all, his very own saints and martyrs. I 
would have difficulty accepting this if it didn’t ring so very true, if it didn’t put 
everything about my life into such elegant perspective. Actually, isn’t that the 


meaning of faith: a reliance on what is perceived as true, rather than what is only 
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obviously so? Iam reminded of the discourse of certain feminist theologians who 
locate the source of their communion with the divine in the experience of orgasm. 
I like this imagery. It speaks of a powerfully embodied faith: one which uses my 
own body as a means of engaging with the source of life itself, the ever-elusive 
godhead, a godhead who strongly compels me to desire and seek out communion 
with other males as a way of attaining him. 

I fear I have suddenly turned poetic, if not boldly theological, and I’m not 
sure that Michelangelo would approve. Perhaps I should return to my opening 
query about why it is that gay thinkers feel they somehow need to dismiss religion 
so readily and in such a facile way. There are several reasons for this. First, and 
perhaps most obviously, I think several of us — I say “us” because we are all, to 
some extent, guilty in this regard — share a typically contemporary suspicion of 
religion. It still makes us uneasy. We equate it with what is irrational and overly 
emotional. A good part of this stems from sheer ignorance, while the other parts 
are more reflective of a culture which prides itself on so-called rational mastery of 
the world it inhabits. Second, there is a decidedly individualistic streak to much of 
our fear of religion. We are suspicious because we think religious belief will rob 
us of our individuality, that we will need to turn over our freedom and common 
sense. Jonestown, anyone? Waco, anyone? We still think in these terms, because 
these are the images of our times. And ina culture wherein individuality and self- 
sufficiency are prized above all else, it is extremely problematic for us to deal with 


something such as religion which is seemingly so non-utilitarian and communal. 


The more serious and compelling reason why gay thinkers, and gay men 
generally, find it difficult to relate to religion fairly and with a dose of logic has to 
do with religion itself, at least in the West. And that, of course, is its consistently 
oppressive discourse about us and our sexuality, and the brutal harm it has done 
us. We all understand this, and we certainly don’t want to minimize it. In a way, I 
guess the same could be said about the nuclear family as an institution. Still, as 
problematic as families can be for us, with their oppressive climate of compulsive 
heterosexuality, how many of us really reject them totally and unequivocally? We 
much prefer to love and hate them simultaneously. For those of us who were born 
and raised in religious environments, we often have a similar rapport to religion as 
an institution: better to love and hate, than to be adrift without it. A loving yet 
critical distance is actually not an unhealthy way to deal with difficult and painful 
parts of our lives. 

All of which brings us back to Michelangelo Signorile’s Life Outside. If at 
least he had shown this sort of healthy ambivalence about both religion and gay 
culture, than perhaps his analysis would have been that much more compelling 
and, ultimately, eloquent. But as it is, and as he wrote, he chose to evade the hard 
and always unsettling work of truly sounding the depths of our surfaces. He sadly 
only scratched them. That, I would submit, made us all into cultic zombies, and it 
gave them all one more reason to distrust us. How I wish it were not so. How I 
wish he had empowered us, rather than simply and coyly pandered to the worst of 


their graven images of our lives. 


